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INDIA FACES CRUCIAL TEST AS BRITAIN SETS WITHDRAWAL DATE 


RIME MINISTER ATTLEE announced on Febru- 
ary 20 that a time limit, not later than June 1948, 
has been set for the end of British rule in India. Ac- 


| cordingly attention has been diverted momentarily 


from Britain’s continued economic crisis at home to 
a closer examination of the Labor government's plans 
to abandon the “brightest jewel in the British 
crown.’ That the declaration has coincided with the 
coal crisis only emphasizes that London’s withdrawal 


| is directly related to the weakened economic position 


in which Britain now finds itself. Yet whatever Brit- 
ain’s economic prospects may be, the decision also re- 
flects the growing tensions in India, not between 
India and the imperial power, but among opposing 
factions on the spot, which will be wholly on their 
own in the near future and will have to form an in- 
dependent regime either through agreement among 
themselves or by a resort to force. It may be assumed 
that before June 1948 every effort will be made to 
bring the contesting groups together, and this will 
form the greater part of the task which the new 
Viceroy, Viscount Mountbatten, inherits from Lord 
Wavell, his predecessor at New Delhi. 


BRITAIN’S OFFER OF FREEDOM REVISED. 
While the February 20 decision urges that the previ- 
ous British plan of May 16, 1946 be followed in 
establishing the legal basis for an independent India, 
it does not make the offer of complete freedom by 
June 1948 contingent on any prescribed scheme. If 
a single state arises in India, it may be a centralized 
federation with minority guarantees as Britain pro- 
posed last May, or a more firmly integrated govern- 
ment such as the Congress party wishes. Or two na- 
tions may emerge—one predominantly Hindu, the 
other mainly Moslem (Pakistan)—as the Moslem 
League hopes. London’s new announcement is most 
significant in that it opens up again these various 


possibilities. In doing so it appears that full protec- 
tion for minority groups, included in the May 16 
plan, may now be disregarded, and it is on this 
score that the opposition party in London has criti- 
cized the government’s declaration most severely. 

The Attlee cabinet, however, has taken another ap- 
proach essentially for the purpose of insuring an 
orderly establishment of a new government in India. 
If this is accomplished it may be hoped that Indians 
themselves will attend closely to the problem of 
safeguarding minority rights, whether it be the Sikhs, 
the Moslems in Hindu territories or Hindus in Mos- 
lem areas whose rights are in question. The most 
momentous issue which the British government has 
resolved by its latest move is that, during the remain- 
ing period of rule, the crown does not intend to side 
with either of the two main parties in India. If the 
policy which the London government has 
since last May has not made this clear, the White 
Paper of February 20 will erase all doubts. The new 
plan is most explicit in the intention to hand over all 
power by the end of the time limit now established. 
“His Majesty’s Government,” the White Paper states, 
“will have to consider to whom the powers of the 
Central Government in British India should be hand- 
ed over on the due date, whether as a whole to some 
form of Central Government for British India or in 
some areas to the existing provincial governments.” 
As for the Indian Princely States, separate agree- 
ments will be negotiated, and it is assumed that these 
States in turn will come to terms with the new Indian 
regime. 

REACTIONS IN INDIA. At present both the 
predominantly Hindu Congress party and the League 
are associated in the interim government under 
Jawaharlal Nehru as Vice President. But Nehru has 
recently urged London authorities to ask the Mos- 
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lem members of his cabinet to withdraw since the 
Moslem League and its President, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, have refused to take part in the Constituent 
Assembly, which is attempting to write the federal 
and provincial constitutions of the new regime. For 
the past few months, however, the Labor govern- 
ment has been loath to take this type of action as 
being prejudicial to its efforts to bring the two 
groups together. The February 20 statement may in- 
duce the leaders of the Moslem League to join the 
Constituent Assembly, but many observers fear it 
will cause them to stand even more firmly for their 
policy of Pakistan. 


Viewed in this light the February 20 announce- 


ment is a gamble, which will have been lost if the 


Moslems refuse irrevocably to cooperate in framing 
a new constitution. Proof that it is a losing gamble 
may come soon, for the Moslems have shown them- 
selves to be consistently intransigent. The League has 
demonstrated before that it was indeed banking on a 
policy of divide-and-rule on Britain’s part. Al- 
though the League's working committee has made 
no statement since Hritain’s latest departure, Jinnah 
declared on February 23 that the League would not 
yield “an inch” in its demand for Pakistan. The work- 
ing committee of the League will not meet until the 
middle of next month, but it is doubtful that the com- 


— 


mittee will show a greater spirit of compromise than — 


its President. 

Nehru, whose opinion may be taken to represent 
that of the Congress party, expressed his views about 
the British decision on February 22, when he char. 
acterized it as wise and courageous. At the same 
time he indicated that the work of the Constituent 
Assembly would continue and invited the Moslems to 
join in its task, saying that “it can proceed only on a 


voluntary basis. There can be no compulsion except ) 


i - 


the compulsion of events, which none can ignore.” | 


The attitude revealed here is important, for although | 


the Congress party is firmly entrenched in the gov. 
ernment and almost solely in charge of the constitu. 
tion-making body, it cannot compel the Moslem 
League to enter the Assembly. Nehru’s attitude, how. 


ever, reveals serious underlying differences that | 


separate the two communities in India, and the 
longer they stay apart the more likely is it that the 
situation will deteriorate until civil war becomes in- 
evitable. That point may never be reached, or vio- 
lence may occur only when British forces, both polit- 


ical and military, are removed from India. If the | 


latter proves true, Indians have a little over a year in 
which to test their own statesmanship before Britain's 
political power is withdrawn. 


GRANT S. MCCLELLAN 


LONDON-CAIRO AT ODDS OVER FUTURE OF SUDAN 


Britain's efforts to protect the life lines of a de- 
clining empire are providing more and more busi- 
ness for the United Nations Security Council and 
General Assembly. Foreign Minister Bevin told the 
House of Commons on February 18 that Britain 
would ask the UN to solve the Palestine problem. 
On the same day, the British representative on the 
Security Council, Sir Alexander Cadogan, presented 
the charge that Albania had committed an “interna- 
tional crime” by sowing mines illegally off the 
Albanian coast. Egypt’s decision to refer its dispute 
with Britain to the Security Council, announced in 
the Egyptian Parliament by Prime Minister Nokrashy 
Pasha on January 27, may draw world attention to 
still other British imperial difficulties. 


DISPUTED ISSUES. During the past year, amidst 
anti-British rioting in Egypt, negotiations for the re- 
vision of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 have 
aroused controversy on three issues: the time re- 
quired by Britain to dismantle her military establish- 
ments and evacuate her troops; the nature of joint 
action to be taken by the two countries in case of war 
or threat of war; and the future of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, a condominium which has been ruled 
jointly by Britain and Egypt since 1899. Agreement 
can be reached on the first two issues, but there ap- 
pears to be no acceptable compromise on the future of 
the Sudan. However, according to unofficial reports 


from Cairo on February 21, Egyptian delegates to the | 


UN have advised their government to exhaust all 
other means of settlement before appealing to the 
Security Council; where Egypt could accomplish little 
more than the airing of its grievances before the 
world. It may be that Egypt’s threat is simply a fur- 
ther effort to force concessions from Britain—like 
Siam’s unfulfilled decision to appeal to the UN 
against France over the border coniroversy with Indo- 


China. But the British, whose intentions to withdraw | 


from Egypt are clear, show no disposition to concede 
Egypt’s demand for the Sudan. Since no political 
party in Egypt cares to risk its future by surrendering 
under British pressure the long cherished objective 
of Egyptian nationalism—'‘the unity of the Nile Val- 
ley” — Egyptian leaders may consider themselves 
forced to carry out their threat to appeal to the UN. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is an area of almost 
one million square miles inhabited by nearly seven 
million Arabs and Negroes. When Britain’s empire 
builders first entered Egypt they justified further ex 
pansion southward into the Sudan on the grounds 
that “Egypt was the Nile and the Nile was Egypt. 
Today, however, Britain refuses Egypt's demand for 
the ‘unity of the Nile Valley,” contending tkat whe 
the Sudanese are ready for self-government the 
should determine for themselves whether they wait 
independence or union with Egypt. To Britain tht 
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Sudan is important because of its economic potential- 
ities and its strategic 450-mile Red Sea coastline. 
British development of Sudanese agriculture and 
transportation has made this once turbulent and un- 
productive land one of the most promising areas 
under British control. 

EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM. Egypt’s demand 
for the Sudan is primarily the result of an intense 
nationalism, although the chief argument for union 
is that the economic life of Egypt depends upon the 
Nile. Egyptian nationalists claim not only the Sudan 
but parts of Eritrea and Libya, and see in the Arab 
League an opportunity to expand Egypt’s power and 
influence. The problem of the Sudan’s future is also 
complicated by Egyptian politics. Egypt's most noted 
party, the Wafd, has a long record of irresponsible 
political agitation. The Wafd can probably carry 
60 per cent of the popular vote but it boycotted the 
elections of 1944, and its leader, Nahas Pasha, is 
disliked by King Farouk. Egypt's present cabinet rep- 
resents a coalition of more conservative parties 
which the Wafd accuses of pro-British sentiment. 
The Wafd would doubtless like to force this coali- 
tion out of power, win a majority in new elections, 
and get credit for signing a treaty with Britain favor- 
able to Egyptian interests. Some observers have even 
suggested that had Nahas Pasha been in power, a 
new Anglo-Egyptian treaty would already have been 
signed. This view is questionable, however, because 
negotiations between Britain and Egypt have broken 
down many times in the past twenty-five years wheth- 
er the Wafd was in or out of power, and the status 
of the Sudan has always been a central point of 
conflict. 

SUDANESE OPINION. What do the Sudanese 
think about this dispute over their future? Such opin- 
ion as is expressed is found among the 4,500,000 
Arabs in the northern part of the territory; the 
people of the south are primitive Negro tribesmen 
speaking many tongues, none of which has written 
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records. Political opinion among the few thousand 
educated Arabs is sharply divided between two fac- 
tions—the Umma and the Ashigga. The Umma, 
which is strong in the western area, wants mE ; 
dence for the Sudan, while the Ashigga, which finds 
its support in the east and the big towns, favors union 
with Egypt. Umma leaders believe that Egyptian 
domination would bring to the Sudan the extremes 
of wealth and poverty from which Egypt suffers 
today. The Umma, whose members fill the higher 
government posts open to Sudanese, claims half a 
million followers, but is probably outnumbered by 
the Ashigga. In general the Ashigga want a form of 
union that would place the Sudan under the Egyp- 
tian crown but in control of its own internal affairs. 
The London Times of January 24, however, pub- 
lished a report from its correspondent in the Sudan 
to the effect that many Ashigga members seek union 
with Egypt not as an end in itself, but as a means of 
getting rid of the British and thus preparing the way 
for independence. 


This political rivalry is complicated and accentu- 
ated by a sharp religious conflict between the followers 
of Ali el Mirghani and Abdul Rahman el Mahdi, the 
latter the son of a noted religious leader and adven- 
turer who rebelled against Egyptian rule in the 
1880's. Ali el Mirghani’s family was driven into exile 
by the Mahdists in 1885, and the Mirghanists are 
favorable to the Ashigga political program because 
they fear that the Mahdi has designs to become King 
of the Sudan. 


Neither Britain nor Egypt seems to consider the 


Sudan ready for self government at present. The Brit- 


ish plan calls for a continuation of the condo- 
minium for about twenty years. From what Bevin 
told the House of Commons on January 27 it appears 
that the Labor government is ready to acknowledge 
“unity between the Sudan and Egypt under the com- 
mon Crown of Egypt’ on condition that when they 
are prepared to do so, the Sudanese shall have “the 
right to chose the future status of the Sudan.” Egypt, 
however insist on recognition now of its sovereignty 
over the Sudan. A way out of this dilemma might be 
found if the Sudan could be placed under a twenty- 
year joint Anglo-Egyptian trusteeship supervised by 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 


VERNON McKAy 
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US..CANADA PACT UNDERLINES STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF ARCTIC 


The Arctic region in the event of war could be one 
of the world’s chief strategic centers as a result of 
the long-range bomber and the guided missile, which 
in time will be able readily to span the polar seas. 
This possibility explains why the United States and 
Canada, at the behest of Washington, agreed on 
‘February 12 to make permanent the arrangements 
for voluntary military cooperation which date from 
1940, when the two countries set up the Joint De- 
fense Board. The agreement is a compromise be- 
tween the desire of American military officers to con- 
duct military operations and investigations in north- 
ern Canada regularly, and the concern of civilian off- 
cials in each government lest exaggerated martial 
displays instill fear in other nations and disturb 
world relationships. Its effect will be to enable the 
United States to test weapons and equipment in 
Canada without greatly adding to the countries’ 
combined military power. 

TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT. The policy of 
the United States today remains what it was on Au- 
gust 20, 1938, when President Roosevelt said: ‘The 
people of the United States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened.” The 
Truman administration assumes that what affects or 
might affect Canadian security affects ours. The terms 
of the pact provide for exchange of military person- 
nel, permit each country to send observers to the 
other’s military exercises, envisage standardization of 
arms (excepting atomic weapons), and authorize re- 
ciprocal use of military facilities and areas in the two 
countries, although granting the United States no 
Canadian bases. Full sovereignty is reserved to each 
power, and there is no terminal date. In accordance 
with the spirit of Article 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, both governments sent copies to Trygve Lie, 
UN Secretary-General, and announced that obliga- 
tions assumed by the UN would take precedence over 
any obligations in the two-country agreement. 

Reluctant to act as northern buffer for the United 
States except under conditions that would contribute 
to peace, Canada has stressed the non-military im- 
plications of the agreement. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King on February 12 said that the primary 
objective of the permanent joint cooperation would 
be to expand knowledge about the North in order 
to develop its resources. Canada, in all its northern 
undertakings since the end of World War II, has 
exhibited the intention to avoid offending the 
U.S.S.R. For example, the Canadian government last 
spring rejected the proposed label, “Operation 


Muskox,”’ in favor of a less bellicose name, “Exercise 
Muskox,”’ when it sent a detachment of the Canadian 
Army on a 3,000-mile journey to test mechanized 
military equipment in snow at low temperatures. In 
positive recognition of the Arctic’s military impor- 
tance, the Canadian government has established a 
new Northwest Military District, with headquarters 
at Edmonton. 

The agreement nevertheless has excited interest and 
fear abroad because both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are morbidly sensitive about each 
other's concern with the Arctic. Moscow newspapers 
criticized the United States-Canada agreement as a 
move unfriendly to Russia. The State Department 
on January 10 said that the United States would ex- 
pect to be consulted if Norway granted Russia the 
use of bases in Spitzbergen. The Soviet press pro- 
tested when the United States last year sought the 
permanent use of military bases in Iceland. Unable 
to secure those bases, the United States has experi- 
mented with combat in Arctic regions on North 
American soil and waterways. Planes based on the 
aircraft carrier Midway tested flight conditions over 
Davis Strait last spring. The Army and Navy in 
January sought new knowledge of northern condi- 
tions through the work of Task Force Frigid in 
Alaska. Giving a military man’s alarmist justification 
for this Arctic interest, General George C. Kenney, 
head of the Strategic Air Command, Army Air 
Forces, predicted on January 26 that future attack 
against the United States would come—f it ever does 
come—across the North Polar basin in the form of 
pilotless fleets of planes bearing atom bombs. 

MILITARY FOREIGN POLICY PATTERN. The 
agreement with Canada, worked out by the Perma- 
nent Joint Defense Board, fits into the pattern of 
United States military foreign policy, resting not on 
treaty but simply on executive understanding. Pres- 
ident Truman did not submit the Canadian agree- 
ment to Congress. Without Congressional approval 
the United States also agreed last autumn with Brit- 
ain to standardize the small arms of the two coun- 
tries and continues to consult with that government 
on high military matters through the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, set up during World 
War II. This policy of executive independence may 
not have world-wide application, however, for the 
Administration expects at present to seek consent 
from Congress either by resolution or treaty approval 
should it make military agreements with China or 
the American Republics. BLAIR BOLLES 
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